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REPORT FOR 1921, 


: Jast annual meeting, Council meetings have been 
BES sy 21st, when the resignation of Mr. A. ©, 
Coffin from the chair of the Council was accepted with regret ; 
and on July 19th, when the Council gratefully accepted a gift 
from Mr. Alfred Harper towards the publication of the prize 
pieces of the competition. Mr. J. R. Witty and Dr. Rowe 
were authorised to publish the pieces and to raise a publication 
fund. The resulting book, A Little Book of Yorkshire Dialect, 
is already in the hands of members, and it is hoped to publish 
a second edition to help to reduce the cost of the first editidn 
to the Society. 

The Spring meeting was held at Leeds on April 19th, when 
an able lecture on ‘The Beverley Plays’? was read by Mr. 
J. R. Witty. An abridgement of this lecture is published 
in the following pages. 


nd postage, 
r withdrawal from the Soc- 
A dozen new members have 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 
19th, in the University, Leeds. A 
on the romance of words, entitled ‘De 
Vocabulary,’? was read by Dr. Mau 
will be found in the present numb 
An Additional Meeting, held jointly with the English 
Association, Leeds and District Branch, was held at the Uni- 
versity, Leeds, on January 2oth, 1922, when a lecture on “The 
New English Dictionary’? was given by Mr. J. R, R. Tolkien, 
Reader in English Language in the University of Leeds. The 
lecture was extraordinarily interesting, and the attendance of 
members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society was unaccountably 
poor. Members are not to be congratulated on missing this 
Opportunity of hearing an account of the aims of the ‘‘N.E.D. 


by one who was until lately a distinguished member of its 
staff of philologists, 


DECAY AND DEATH IN EN 
VOCABULARY. 


The word belly is dying out from standard English. It is 
a pure English word; it has the same root as bellows, and 
means a swelling owt. We still speak-of a sail bellying out. 
Now, refined people have used, and are using, instead of belly 
the word stomach, i.c., using a Greek word, the meaning of 
which is unknown to most of them. For stomach, so far 
from being the Greek word for belly, means throat or gullet 
(literally, ltile mouth). But stomach is refined ; belly, vulgar. 
The parents of many of our West Riding boys still suffer from 
bellywark; the boys themselves from stomach-ache. Similarly 
we may not talk about guts; it is necessary to use a word 
which will, as it were, stand for the same thing without call- 
ing to the mind too vivid an image of the thing. Hence Latin 
intestine, which merely means within or inward, is driving out 
English gut (German, guss), which means ‘‘a channel.” 


Here is a little story illustrative of the point of view of 
young 20th Century England. 


A lady entered the post office of a Derbyshire village and 
asked for a stamp, at the same time laying a letter on the 
counter. When the man offered her the stamp she pointed to 
the corner of the envelope and said, in a ‘‘superior’’ tone of 
voice, ‘‘Put it there!’? The worthy postmaster, tenacious of 
his independence, said—‘‘Madam, we sell stamps, but we 


, 
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Be aa ay spittle.’? Now this story I told last summer 
oe Ser ue vi immediately felt and looked uncom- 
i bie The word spittle for them was evidently too vulgar 
Sie mentioned. The only word which their refined taste, 
(r Ke the word advisedly), recognised was saliva, and their 
taste is that of all our educated generation. Hence spittle is 
surely dying out. 

We are so refined that we may not say, “Tam SUC CUTE ee 
at least, not in the South of England, but, ‘I am warm.” 
It is exactly the same in Germany; you may not say to an 
educated refined German, ‘‘Ich schwitze’’ (I sweat), but ‘Es 
ist mir warm”? (I am warm). Yet, there is actually a vast 


difference between being warm and sweating ; but to be warm 
is refined ; to sweat is vulgar. 


Similarly the word stink,—the word, mark you—has become 


offensive; the association between the word and what :t 
denotes is broken by smell. 


We note the same tendency in words for clothing. We are 


ashamed of our bodies, so we become ashamed of the names 


of the things which hide them. The word smock was once 
regularly used for a certain female garment. But the word 
became indelicate, and shift was substituted. In time, this 
word also became indelicate, and now a French word is in 
use, which, in its turn, will, we suppose, become vulgar. 


What is happening at present has happened 
generations. Words which were standard in one generation 
will not be tolerated in succeeding generations, Chaucer, 


educated and refined, used in his poetry certain words which 


later ages will not for a moment tolerate. We conclude, there- 


fore, that euphemism, the desire and determination to speak 
well of what is supposed to be ill, to minimise an unpleasant 
sensation, is an expelling force in the life of words. 


in previous 


The invasion of our En 
through the French, 
quantitatively tt 


glish vocabulary by Latin words, 
has enriched our language so much, that 
re Romance element is greater than the Teu- 


tonic. But this enrichment has been attended by a certain 
impoverishment, in that many pure English have been ousted 
by Romance words, which entered at various periods in the 
history of the country. Let us take some examples. 


During the Boer War, Paul Kruger, President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, was called familiarly ‘‘Oom Paul,”’ i.e., ‘Uncle 
Paul.’’ Most of those who did know that Oom was the Dutch 
for “‘uncle,’’? did not suspect: that they were using a living 


Dutch word for the same English word long since buried. The* 


Old English was eam, Middle English eem, y sh 
English would have been eam. If we had saic 
instead of “‘Oom Paul,” there might have been 
reviving the word. As it is, it has been comp 
by the Romance word uncle, although it is said to fj 
dialect of some part of N.-E. Yorkshire, — 


Chapman has been driven out by the Romance ‘mere 
The Old English word for “‘trade’? was ceap, rem 
“cheap,” ‘‘Cheapside,’’ “‘Chepstowe’’; and ceapma 
trader. In the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer uses both che 
and merchant. In the 18th Century chapman was losin 
hold; Burns uses it in the first line of ‘‘Tam 0’ Shanter”’ ( 
“When chapman billies leave the street.’? Last century it h 
disappeared, and now lives on only in the family nan 
“Chapman’’ and in the abbreviated familiar form of chap 
in “old chap,” ‘‘a good chap,’’ the use of which is parall 
in the use of customer, as in “‘a queer customer.” 


Scathe has been driven out by pity. Describing the Wife | 
of Bath, Chaucer writes, ‘‘She was som-del deef and that was _ 
scathe’”’ (“She was somewhat deaf and that was a pity’’). 
This phrase corresponds exactly to the Modern German, — 
“es ist schade’’ (it is a pity). Now scathe meant literally 
“harm,’’ and we still have the original meaning retained in 
unscathed (unharmed), yet the noun scathe has disappeared. 
Had it remained, we should now have an exact equivalent to 
the German phrase, and an exact correspondent with the French 
“c’est dommage’’—literally, “it is damage.” 5 


In his ‘‘Ode to a Mouse’’ (which he has turned out of its nest 
while ploughing), Burns says to the mouse, “‘I’ll get a blessin’ 
wi’ the lave, and never miss ’t’’ (the ear of corn). This good 
word lave (O.E., laf), the noun of the verb ‘“‘to leave,’’ has 
been pushed out by the Romance words, rest, remainder, 
remnant. 


Similarly at the present time we see and hear wed weakening 
before marry. We do not wed nowadays, we marry; yet the 
word wedding is apparently well entrenched, not being ex- 
pelled by marriage. 


Thus here, a word which has maintained itself in German 
and Dutch, has been pushed out by army, sciphere by 
“navy,” thegn by “‘servant,’? muckle and mickle by “large,” 
sige by ‘“‘victory,’’ swithe by ‘‘very,” thee by ‘‘succeed ’? and 
““prosper’’ ; stead by ‘‘place’’; flesher by ‘butcher’ ; stounde 
by “‘hour,’’ and sonde (=a sending) by ‘“‘message.”’ 
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It is sufficiently easy to give examples. The real difficulty 
is to ascertain the cause of such expulsion, It may be pro- 
duced by that indefinable something’’ we call taste "or 
“fashion.’” One word is preferred {o another; like kissing, 
it would seem to go by favour; but what the secret of the 
favour is, we cannot say. We may find some reason in econ- 
omy; if we have two words like chapman and merchant 
meaning exactly the same, why retain both? This 
more rational explanation, and we find that not only have 
many Romance words prevailed over English words, but that 
English words have ousted English words. Let us take a few 
very simple examples. 


We use also, a compound of ‘all’? and “so.” The word 
in Old English was eac, and in Middle English eke, (modern 
German, auch ; Modern Dutch, ook). Cowper employs it for 
archaic and humorous ends in “John Gilpin’? — «A train-band 
captain eke was he, Of famous London town.”? The word has 


disappeared from standard English, and its only surviving rela- 
tive is in the phrase “to eke out.'* 


We do not nowadays say in standard English, “I had as 
lef stay at home,” or “] had liefer Stay at home,” but “] 
would as soon stay at home,” “Thad rather Stay at home.” 
Lief means “‘dear,”’? and is cognate with vlovesNandiene 
German lieber (rather) is the same as our dying liefer, 
vather, which 


Notice the comparative has entirely lost its 
meaning: early”; 


positive form, vathe, > a late use of which 
is to be found in Milton Lycidas, ‘Bring 


g the rathe Primrose 
that forsaken lies,” The simple vathe has been superseded 
by early, which js compounded of ere (Old English, ar), 
as in “‘ere break of day”? and “like.” 

A word which appeals to all who know 
toil. The Old English verb was swinca 
certainly an echo of the sense. Chaucer’s monk wanted no 
acquaintance with the swink (work) recommended by St. 
Augustine, but his Plowman was a trewe swinker. The word 
is used by Milton in Comus: ‘‘And the swinked hedger at his 
supper sat.’ “Work”? was preferred to swink, which decayed 
and died. It is a pity, for parents would have had the Oppor- 
tunity of complaining in the n€wspapers, not about ‘‘home- 
work,’? but about “home-swink,’’ which sounds far more 
formidable. 

Similarly wot has disappeared before “‘know,’’ and clep 
before ‘‘call’? and “name.’’ In like manner English words 
have been pushed out by Danish words, e.g., niman (German, 


; , row 
nehmen) by ‘‘take’’s and weorpan (German, werfen) to throw, 
by ‘‘cast.”? 


it is swink, to work, 
n, and the sound ‘s 
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We see then that not only have Teutonic been 


ush 
by Romance words, but also by words of the camel renee 


family, 

It is noteworthy that the building up of compound words ; 
a Teutonic characteristic, for which the French language, which 
has been the bridge over which Greek and Latin words passeq 
into English, has no sympathy and little use. Now Old Eng. 
lish, like Modern German, was very rich in compounds, as 
e.g., @ppelwin (German, Aepfelwein), cider; book-craft, liter- 
ature; brother-son, nephew ; corn-house (corn-hus), granary ; 
field-house (feld-hus), tent; lorve-house, school; rime-craft, 
arithmetic; staff or steve-crajt (compare German Buchstabe), 
grammar; witenagemot, parliament. (NoTE.—It is just possible 
that the genius of the English language, foreseeing a time 
when Mr. Bottomley or Mr. Pemberton-Billing would talk in 
the House of Parliament, decided to withdraw witenagemot in 
favour of “‘parliament’’). Is it possible that the diffusion of 
the French spirit, which dislikes compounds, contributed to the 
decay and death of these in English? Attempts to revive 
them, as e.g., folk-waggon or folk-wain for ‘‘omnibus,”’ fore- 
word for “‘preface,’’ have never been successful. Indeed, to 
refer back to economy, economy has already reduced “‘omni- 
bus”’ to bus ; and “‘motor-car’’ or ‘‘tram-car’’ is usually just 
car. 


SURVIVORS. 


It is interesting to note how, and where, certain English 
words have survived. Many have lost individual existence 
entirely, but live on through, and in association with other 
words. Let us consider some of these, 


We have seen that the English word here was driven out 
by ‘‘army’’; yet it lives on in the compound harbour, derived 
from the Old Norse her-bergi, literally ‘‘army-shelter.’’ Bergi 
is related to our word ‘‘barrow,’’ a mound, and also to the 
German berg, a mountain; and is perhaps related distantly 
to ‘‘borough”’ and “‘burgh,”’ if all are derived ultimately from 
the verb to shelter, in Old English beorgan, Gothic bairgan. 
In Old English the compound meant a “‘station where an 
army rested on the march,’’ and from this developed the mean- 
ing ‘“‘inn’’ or ‘‘hotel,’? where anyone rested on a journey, a 
meaning retained in the German and Dutch Herberge and in 
the French auberge, borrowed from the German. Meanwhile, 
from this word which meant originally ‘‘a shelter for an 
army’’ developed the present day meaning of a ‘“‘shelter for 
ships.”’ In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 
uses this word with both meanings. ‘‘The Shipman knew well 
his herberwe (harbours) ; and towards the end of the Prologue, 


it 


Harry Bailey, the host, pays the 


professional compliment to 
the pilgrims: “I ne saugh this yeer so m 


yrie a compaignye 
At ones in this herberwe as is now.’ 


We find here in the obsolete Christian name “Hereward, “‘ 
i.e., army-guard, and in the German Herzog (duke), literally 
““army-leader.”’ 

The Old English verb galan (4 
ingale,”’ ‘‘a night-singer.’? 


Mare, in “‘night-mare,” has no connection with a horse, 
but means “‘an oppressive evil spirit.’” Nightmare was there- 
fore “‘an oppressive evil spirit’? which descended on people at 
night. The cognate in German is Nachtmahr, though this 
is not now the word in general use. The word mare remains 
also in the French for “night-mare,”’ viz., cauchemar, 

The compound widows’-weeds must h 
ple; “‘weeds’? comes from O 
“dress.”’ ‘‘Widows’-weeds”” 
and is the only form in which ‘ 


The Old English word gar, “‘a spear,” survives strangely 
enough only ‘“‘gar-lic,” i.e., gar-leek, gar (spear) and “Teek,”? 
the onion known to the Welsh, so called because of its Spear- 
shaped leaves. 


Fret, in ‘‘fret-work”’ and “fret-saw’’ has no connection with 
“fret,’? which is a compound of eat and a prefix, meaning ‘‘to 
eat away,’’ but comes from Old English, fretwe, “ornament.” 
Fretwork is therefore Ornament work. 


The old word for “realm”? 


to sing”’) lives only in “night- 


ave puzzled many peo- 
Id English wed, ‘‘garment,”? 
means simply “widows’-dress,”’ 
‘weeds”” survives. 


—rice (German, reich ; Dutch, 
Ryk), remains in one word only, “‘bishop-ric,”” 1.e., bishop’s 
realm, 
“Step” (Old English steop, German stief) remains in “step- 
child,’ ‘‘ste 


step-son,”’ “‘step-mother,”’ 
tionship through marriage, 
“bereaved,’’ “‘orphaned.”’ 
What is the origin of after-math (=German, Nach-mahd) ? 
“Math’’ (Old English, meth) means “mowing”? ; after-math 
is the after-, the second mowing, the after-grass. ‘‘Math”’ 
is connected with “to mow”? and ‘‘mead,”’ a ‘‘meadow,”’ and 


apart from this compound it survives only in the family name 
of Mather, 1.€., A mower. 


We should hardly expect the word 
but it is and it co 
idual existence. 


( 


and now indicates a rela- 
but the original meaning was 


world to be a compound, 
ntains a word which long ago lost all indiy- 
It is a shortened form of wer-eld, ithe reiah 
cognate with Latin Vir, as in virile and virtue) and e ) 


wolf (man-wolf) and were-gild (“‘man-money’’), compens: 
for a man killed. ve 


Walnut is the only word in which wal, as such survive 
Wal has nothing to do with “‘wall,’”’ but is the same word 
“Gaul” and “‘Wales.’’ Just as the Teutons called the K 
Welsh, i.e., foreigners, so they called a nut, which was fore 
to them, ‘“‘walnut’’ (German, wallnuss). ; 


Wort, Old English Wyrt, an Old English word for plant, 


is never used alone, but only in St. John’s-wort, stitch-wort, — 
milk-wort. 


The Old English word wynn (joy) remains only in 
“winsome. ”’ 


In this section of words surviving in compounds only, we 
must put the word carouse, which has quite a romantic history. 
Imagine an Englishman, the last of his family, dying. Imagine 
a German relation marrying a German, journeying, no doubt, 
through Alsace or Lorraine, to France, where the couple settles 
down. After a time, the couple, French in appearance, come 
and settle in England and become the representatives of the 
English family which has died out. This is an imaginative 
history of the word carouse. Let us see. 


There was an Old English word gearu, meaning “ready,” 
and it was a very living word. It passed gradually out of 
use, one of the latest uses being at the beginning of ‘The 
Tempest,’’ where the Master gives the order for the mariners 
to “‘fall to ’t yarely,’’ and the bosun in issuing orders cries 
“Cheerly my hearts, yare, yave, Take in the topsail.’? The 
word disappeared. Now the German relative was gar, mean- 
ing ‘“‘entirely,’? and when one drinker wished another to empty 
his glass, he cried “‘Gar aus !”’ i.e., entirely out. This drink- 
ing phrase, gay married to aus, passed into French and settled 
as carrousse. The couple then left France for good and set- 
tled in England, the only representatives of our old word gearu. 
Thus car- in ‘‘carouse’’ is the naturalised German relative 
of the Old English gearu. 


We can, therefore, conclude that many words owe their 


survival to being grafted (to use a term from tree-culture) on 
other words, 
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PREFINES AND SUFFIXES. 


There are certain prefixes and suffixes which survive in single 
or isolated words. If these words died, then the prefixes and 
suffixes woud disappear entirely. 


Take ordeal, (Old English, or-dal), the only English word 
in which the Old English or-, meaning ‘‘out,’? remains: deal 
is the same word as to “deal out,’’ and we say at cards, 
“Whose deal is it?’’ To deal means to share out. Ordeal 
means a ‘‘sharing-out,’’ a “‘dealing-out,” and hence a Biche 
ment,’’ a ‘‘decision,’’ which is the exact meaning of the Ger- 
man cognate Urteil, and of the Dutch Oordeel. 


Of the large number of words in Old En 
prefix or-, only one, ordeal, remains. 
prefix will be lost entirely. 


glish containing the 
If this word dies, the 


Another example is wanton. The prefix wan-, meaning 
“wanton’’ or “‘deficient in,’? was much used, e.g., ‘“‘bad 
health” or ‘“‘weakness,’’ was wanhelth. In the ordinary Eng- 
lish grammar books, wanhop is always given for “despair, ’ 
but I have never been able to find this word. If silly had re- 
tained its original meaning of “happy,”’ and if the prefix 
wan- had remained, then we should have had wan-silly, i.e., 
“unhappy.’’ But in one word and one word only does wan- 
survive,—wanton, which originally (Old English, wan-togen) 
meant “wanting in bringing-up,’’ ‘‘ill-educated.” And curi- 
ously it is the only word in which -ton (educated) survives. 
It is the exact equivalent of the German ungezogen. ‘A wan- 
ton child”’ is the historical equivalent of Ein ungezogenes Kind. 


A most interesting word in this category is answer. 
strange that we can live so long with this word and f 
recognise in it the verb swear. 
English and (‘‘against’’) 


It is 
ail to 
It is derived from the Old 
and swaru (‘‘a swearing”’), and meant 
originally ‘‘a swearing against a charge,’’ ‘“‘a solemn denial 
of a charge.’’ It is the only English word in which the prefix 


:inst’’) survives. 


A prefix very common in Old English, Modern German and 
Modern Dutch is ge-, the prefix of the past participle of strong 
verbs and of many nouns. It is found in such a word as 
yclept (‘‘called’’) used late by Milton, “‘In Heaven yclept 
Euphrosyne,’’ and also for humorous effect by Thomas Hood. 
Now, of the many hundreds of words containing’ this, prefix, 
there is only one relic, viz., handiwork. The word is hand- 


. ae GU -¢, 
iwork, and is made up hand and geweorc, ‘‘work done by the 
hand,’”’ 


ssent Participle in Old English endeq ; 
driven out by -ing. This suffix on 
se nouns denoting the agent. Thus vid 
riding one; helend, the healer, the h 

wielder ; hlystend, listener. Of the many no 
Rinteant) ing i i ve 
“agent”? ending in -end, only two remain, and Stran 
two words originally quite opposite in meaning 
the loving one; and fiend, the hating one. : 


Let us now consider what are the last r+ 


ef 
strongholds of words doomed to extinction, One 
been indicated, when I have spoken of a late use of % alread 


Word in — 


poetry. Poetry often keeps a word alive long after it ha 
as 


died out from prose. 


Blow, “‘to be in, or to burst into flower,’ has n 
with blow, for a current of air. The forms of the two 
were different in Old English—blowan, to be in blogs 
blawan, to blow, as for a wind. Nowadays we nese ‘ll 
of a plant blowing, but blooming. Shakespeare whole 
know a bank where the wild thyme blows, and, in his tran 
tion of the Rubaiyat, Fitzgerald wrote : 5 


9 Connection 


“I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose aS where some buried Caesar bled.” 


An old cry of London flower-sellers was : 
“All a-blowing and a-growing.”’ 


(Query : Is this the word in the familiar greeting, ‘How are 


you blowing?”’) How long will this word still live? Words 
like welkin (sky), holt (a copse), gale (a gentle breeze), are 


examples of the same poetic use. 


In respect of old words in poetic use, we must be on our 
guard against sham antiques. Such is derring-do (desperate 
courage), first written by Spenser, who apparently misunder 
stood the phrase in Chaucer, ‘‘In derring-do that longeth om 
knight,’”’ i.e., in daring, do what belongs (is becoming Be 
knight. Spencer used derring-do as a noun, and It has ine 
imitated ever since, being naturally much revived dune in 
Great War. Recently I heard it used by a busines ae 
the train. Incidentally, it shows how the authority © i 
poet can establish a sham word. 


German 
Similarly i-wis (Old English gewiss, and Modern M7" jis, 9 


: tO Le 
gewiss) meaning ‘‘certainly,’’ has been archaised i which 
wrongly supposed to mean ‘I know,’ the form 

would he I wot, 
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FAMILY AND PLack NAmzs. 


Two more ‘‘last ditches”’ where a word, fighting a rear- 
guard action, holds out, are family names and place names, 
There are many names of occupations which survive only as 
family names. We have already in another connection men- 
tioned Chapman, merchant, and Mather, mower. 

An Old English verb, “‘to roll,’ ‘ 
“Walker? (German, Welcker) was 
cleaned cloth,”’ i.e., a fuller, which als 


‘ 
to press,’’ was wealcan. 
one who pressed and 
0 is a family name. 
Tucker was also ‘‘a presser of cloth’? (French toquer, to 
strike, cognate with “‘touch’’). Lister was ‘“‘a dyer.’’ Toser 
or Towser, one who “teased” cloth. Seeker was “a sack- 
maker.’’ Chaucer (Old English, Chaussier) was a “‘hosier,’’ 
From the leather industry we have Lorimer (Latin lorum, “a 
thong’’), a ‘“‘maker of reins.’’ Skinner, ‘‘one who skins ani- 


aes 


mals’’?; and Barker, ‘‘a tanner.”’ 


In the Ballad of King Edward the Fourth and the Tanner of 
Tamworth is the following bit of conversation between these 
two :— 


“‘Cow-hides ! cow-hides! what things are those? 
I marvel what they be!” 


“What, art thou a foole?”’ 


the tanner replied ; 
“IT carry one under me.”’ 


“What craftsman art thou?” said the King, 
“T pray thee tell me trowe.”’ 

“I am a barker, Sir, by my trade, 
“Now tell me what art thou?” 


Fletcher was a maker of arrows (French fleche) ; Bower and 
Bowyer, a maker of bows ; Baxter, a female baker ; Webber 
and Webster, a weaver ; Spicer, a dealer in spices, a grocer ; 


Flesher, a butcher; Day; a labourer and hence Faraday, a 


travelling labourer, fara being the same word as fare in ‘‘rail- 
way-fare’’ and ‘‘thorough-fare’’ ; Latimer from Latiner, 7.e., 
one who knew Latin, and used it as an interpreter,—the name 
in Modern G 


German for a ‘‘Latinist’’ is Latetner. 


of village officials have also been preserved as 
as e.g., Pinder and Pinner, one who had charge 
und and pinfold ; and Todhunter, an official whose 
was, not to preserve, but to kill foxes. Waite means 
n and is still used for Christmas minstrels who 
disturb our clumbers, as also in the phrase ‘‘to lie in wait,” 
i-e., “‘to lie on the watch for.’? Coward was not a word of 
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contempt, but simply ‘‘cow-herd.’’ Dempster Was ann 
and the Deemster is still in use in the Isle Of ye Judge's 
religious life we have Sumner, a Summoner to the pa . Prom 
courts, and Palmer, a friar who had to and brought ba vastical 
the Holy Land a palm branch. Of those who Sovdie, from 
earth, Beecher was a digger, ( €d in 


: French, beche, a spad 
Collier, not a coal-digger, but a charcoal-burner. ade) ang 


Similarly place-names help to keep words Aline 
wood, a thicket, is kept alive in place-n 
shaw,’’ a wood of birches ; 


‘ aw 
ames like “pew @ 
li Irken. 
Oakenshaw,”? g Wood of oaks Se 


Dialect. 


Finally, we will deal with a very curious and interesting | 
stronghold of words, viz., dialect. Uneducated people ios 
close to the soil, and rarely leaving their eee 


homes, he] 
of all to preserve words. We are too refined mr ose 
bahn aht to laik,’” but th 


to say, “ Ah’ 
those who do say laik are helping & 
preserve that word, which has a very 


4 long pedigree, Before 
our ancestors left the Continent for ¢ 


hese Shores, this word 
Was in use. It is to be found in the oldest T. 


2 st Teutonic language 
further back than which we cannot §0, viz., Gothic, in which 
language it meant to leap (laikan), Old 


English lacan. Now 
it has lost its respectability. 


Similarly when we say bairn or barn (child), we are using 
an ancient word, which was put down in Ulfila’s Gothic 
translation of the Bible in the 4th Century, and how long it 
had previously been used jn speech we cannot tell. ‘‘Ye shall 
find the barn wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in a manger.” 
Again, take the word gaum, as in “‘T never gaumed her” 
(I did not see her); and in ‘Don’t look so gaumless” (Old 
English, gyme-leas), 1.e., heedless, careless. Here is another 
historic word. It is not unlikely that King Alfred the Great’s 
mother told Alfred’s brothers who were not so keen abeys 
learning not to be so “gaumless.’’ But, long before King 
Alfred’s time, the word was in use by the Goths—gaumja™ 
“to perceive,” 


) il 
We say of a skinflint, ‘He can’t thoil a ha’penny, Mi: 
is Old Fnelish tholian, to suffer, cognate with Latin thing? 
ate.”’ We talk of samming up thing's, i.e., gathermno same 
together. This is Old English sammnian, to collect, thee 
word as German sammeln, and the root goes back to pi word 
Samano, *‘togethér,’? [yp connection with the use of ia of th 
I heard an amusing and interesting little story. | i resenc® 
modern vacuum Carpet-sweepers was being used in the P 
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f a native of our county, who had never seen an 
ie d before. In amazement, he exclaimed, 
a !? Another interesting word is ho 
apices as in John Hartley’s well-known 


ything of the 
“Why it’s sammed 
in, to ill-treat, to 
verses : 
“Weer is thy mammy doy, 
Weer is thy dad? 
Ha’ they been hoinin’ thee, 
Poor little lad?” 


Its derivation is from Middle English honen, to despise (Mod- 
ern Dutch, hoonen, to ill-treat ; Modern German, hohnen, to 
mock. 


Some people love old china; some, 


“old masters” ; some, old editions ; some, old coins, and some 
of us love old words. There is a certain fascinating “some- 
thing’’ about dead and dying words, They make us want to 
cry out with Browning when he heard that the little Morgue 
in Paris was doomed, “No, for Ill save it!” But the forces 
are usually too much for us. Yet we Can preserve them and 
honour them in our memory. Their very fugitiveness attracts 
us, and we can use W. J. Cory’s words for Our purpose: 
“All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and Space decay, 
But oh! the very reason why 
I clasp them is because they die.” 


antique furniture ; some, 
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In bringing to your notice some particulars of the Beverley 
Plays we have an ulterior motive in mind. This is to renew 
interest in the search for the original documents or for any 
subsequent copies of the Plays. One remembers that in 1846 
Davies lamented the loss of all the York Plays save one 
yet in 1888 we were provided with a considerable addition 1 
our store of 15th Century English Literature, and an invalu- 
able source of information concerning the Yorkshire Did 
of that period, by the publication of practically the whole ec 
of the York Plays in Miss Toulmin Smith’s volume. ‘oa 
| urged to do this the more because of the Shrewsbury Ba 
| ery in 1889, where a MS. in the East Yorkshire dialect, ae ool 
three scenes in a series of plays, was discovered 1n a essay 
Library by Dr. Calvert. These are appended to pine 
for I believe that they are part of the lost Beverley lays 4 
he origin # 


Certain facts which serve to throw light on t chered {00 
early history of the English Drama may be cae capital 


the Records of the ancient town of Beverley,— 
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the East Riding, and a very important place of merchandise 
when the Riding was the first in wealth and 


: Population; 45 
important, indeed, then, as its later rival, Hull, is now, 


These facts prove one point, at least, of the first import- 
ance, that the origin of the English Play must be sought in 
the great towns amongst the common townsfolk, or the Secular 
clergy who lived and worked amongst them and not in country 
monasteries Or amongst the so-called “religious,” dwelling in 
seclusion in some isolated place. 


The first reference to a public play is very early indeed, 
Kettell, writing in the early 13th Century, continuing the 
11th Century “‘History of the glorious Confessor, S. John of 
Beverley, Archbishop of York,”’ recorded the miracles wrought 
by the saint for the town and his church within a space of five 
years (Rolls Series, No. 71, I, p. 328). One of these is called 
the “Tale of a Resurrection” and contains the following signifi- 
cant sentences :—‘‘Jt happened that one summer, in the 
churchyard of S. John’s Church, on the North‘ side, there 
was a representation of the Lord’s Ascension in words and 
acting, as usual, by players who were masked.’ A large crowd 
assembled and many went into the great Collegiate Church 
which was being extended and restored after the great fire 
of 1188, and some youths climbed up to the clerestory and on 
to the roof “‘to get a better view of the persons and ges- 
tures of the players and more easily to hear the dialogue.” 
Some of the youths were chased from their precarious view- 
point by the sexton and one fell from th 


é € top of the rood-loft, 
at the entrance to the choir, as if dead. “But God did not 


allow His Church to be polluted by the shedding of blood and 
in the sight of all present, raised up the youth, supposed to 
be dead, uninjured, imony to the truth 
which the Representation of the 

hat those who could not, 
be present at the Play outside the 
saw a more marvellous proof of the Resurrection 


rection. Thus it happened t 
by reason of the crowd, | 
church, 
inside.’? 
SO, in 1220, we see that the great churches were regarded 
as the homes of such display, and the reference to the play 
‘‘as usual’’ shows that it was already a customary institution 
and that the desire existed long before the foundation of the 
Feast of Corpus Christi which concentrated in one great play 
the various religious dramas already presented to the Bug. 
That the two plays mentioned survived, is seen Wasp a ae 
and again in 1530 they are reproduced, the ois apa 
playing the ‘‘Ascension’? and the Gild of Wrights or Cs 
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penters contributed to the Corpus Christi py, 
of “The Resurrection.”’ AY; the 


The Minster at Beverley in which th 
occurred was not a monastery but a collegiate ‘NCidents 
secular Canons, and the plays performed there te rs : 
Yard, were no “monkish”’ plays, for there were no ® Minster 
Beverley. Monks 


€ above H 


When next we find mention of the Beverle PI ; 
neatly two centuries later (1377), no longer a legend ae It ig 
but, as Mr. Leach puts it, “an official return and 4 aa a Saint 
town record,’’ but it still shows us Beverley addict €r-sided 


: di 
play, and that play in the hands of the townsfolk ted to the 


Bey 


Two things combined to further the representation of 
old plays—one, the institution of the festival of Corpus Ch the 
(brought into England from the Continent before , t ea 
Pope Urban IV. ; the other, the growing power of i as 
a very important element in 14th and 15th Century towne 
That the Gilds were a prime factor in the early life of He 
Drama will be seen when the distinguishing marks of “i 
separate Craft or Gild were :— a 


1. A separate Serge of wax, placed before an altar in a 
church. : 


2. A separate “Castle of tree,’’ from which to view the 
Rogation Procession. 


3. A separate scene or pageant in the Corpus Christi Play, 
4. Distinct clothing or livery of the Craft. 


The origin of the Gilds is well known. They were the 14th 
Century Trade Unions, comprising both masters and men, 
banded together to avoid or counter oppressive measures. 
They were the Friendly Societies for mutual benefit whereby 
the less weakly members of the society did not suffer unduly 
in times of sickness. They were the Club-meetings, such as 
survive to-day in the East Riding villages when, after service 
in the Church, the members meet for social intercourse and 
pleasure. The word ‘‘gild’’ is related to ‘“‘gildan,” to Pay 
and the idea of payment was one of the underlying principles 
of a Gild. With the breakdown of the military system ae 
the rise of the business and trading classes it was Bee 
that similar occupations and interests in a limited area Pci 
produce fraternal societies, which met in a Gild-Hall an‘ inet 
member paid a proportionate contribution to a commas 

The special objects of a Gild were protective, that 15) = 
to look after the interests of the members themselve™ 


at 


B petson Had to possess definite qualifications of birth or merit 
to become eligible for election, for these societies were decid- 
edly cliques, and “‘foreigners, 1.€., non-townsmen, only 
gained admission after a severe probation. One relic of this 
remains still in Beverley ; just as only freemen were allowed to 
become members of a Gild, so to-day in order to enjoy the privi- 
leges of Pasture, one must be a freeman, and gain this by right 
of birth, i.e., be the son of a freeman, or earn it by a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to a trade under a freeman, 


Having qualified for admission in such exc 
the towns were closed communities, one had a chance of a 
livelihood. Those following the same occupations usually lived 
in the same quarter of the town, hence many of the streets are 
and were known by trade-names—Butcher Row, Walker-gate, 
Dyer Lane, Fleming-gate, Laundress Lane, Smith Row. These 
special industry gilds were termed Craft-gilds and there was 
a large number of them, each specializing in its branch of 
craftsmanship ; but there was another series of gilds called 
Religious Gilds and they had an even greater bearing on the 
early history of the Drama. They organised the various Craft 


pageants into one whole on the specified Feast-days. Of these 
Beverley had at least eight. 


lusive circles when 


The source of our knowledge of both sets of Gilds is to be 
found in the MSS. of the Corporation of Beverley. The “Town 
Chartulary,’’ a quarto volume of 41 leaves with a “little labe 
in Englisshe,’’ contains the ancient customs of the Town. It 
was begun at the end of the 14th Century and continues up 
to 1452. The ‘‘Great Gild Book,’’ a large parchment quarto 
of 97 leaves, contains the Gild Ordinances. This was begun 
in 1409 and was continued to 1589. Until about 1450 the 
Ordinances are almost invariably in Latin; after 1460, they 
are usually in Engtis Here we learn that the Merchants’ 
or Mercers’ Giid is said to date from 1210, the Bakers’ from 
1364 and the Butchers’ and Goldsmiths’ from 1365. Most of 
the Gilds claim to be of ‘immemorial antiquity.’’ As the 
Grocers’ Company in London only dates from 1345, this points 
to a very early organization of the Craft Gilds of Beverley. 
In the Gild returns made to Charles II. there were more gilds 
returned for Beverley, Lincolnshire and East Anglia than for 
all the rest of the country put together. 


There is not very much information in the MSS. concerning 
the Religious Gilds, although all of those existing in Beverley 
iN 1430 are specified in an Ordinance regulating the orca 
precedence in the procession on Corpus Christi Day (Thursday 
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after Trinity Sunday), which was Managed 
Christi Gild. They are in the order given 0% the Corp 
pa , “Pus 


1. Gild of Corpus Christi. 5. Gild of 
2. Gild Of the’ Blessed Maty.'| 6. Gita of 5, 4 cmostet 
3. Gild of S. John of Beverley. | 7. Gita of S n the 


 Babtts 
. Gild of S, Ellen. penn in Mag 
: er ze| By 
The first of these—the Corpus Christ} Gild=hy "a 
earliest of its kind, and organised the Great Pins Ohe of th 
The Gild of the Blessed Mary went to Worshi OF te yene 
of S. Mary in the procession on the Day of ae b the Churep 
the Virgin (Feb. 2) with persons dressed Urification 


as 


8. Gild of § 


gil : i u os Up of 
Virgin and her, attendants as the centre a Ao Fe resent the 
Great Gild of S. John of Beverley was the Bape Ailhe, 
owned the Hanshouse or the Gild-Hall. ReoRe Gilda 


: O ‘Tey ecg tend 
the members of that Gild dressed up perso NS. Ellenig Day 


Rrra ns as S. 1) 
attendant characters and went in Procession, to the Ht eBhi wat 
Church, , The, Paternoster Gild organized th aNciscans? 


i Se Patern es 
of August 1. -It was.one of the three Paternoster Gilde t Plays 
in the country, founded to perform plays, not. of +S known 


type, but Morality, Plays;..the other two 
Lincoln. The Gild of S., John in May | is probably the Gilg 
which managed the Procession in Rogation week, when th 
shrine of S.. John: of Beverley was:carriéd: from the Minster a 
the ‘Church of 3S. Mary; and-on) the succeeding day: from ithe 
Minster to S.:Nicholas* Holme Church. ‘The Craft-gilds first 
viewed this’ Rogation’ Procession sitting in» their liveries, in 
wooden ‘castles: erected in the streets, and on its return the 
rode after sit on horseback. Certain revivals’ of this, with dif- 
ferent objects, occur in later times. Rogation Monday, became 
Cross Day, when ‘the priests bearing crosses, headed a proces: 
sion to perambulate ‘the parish boundaries, reciting the: 1ogrd 
and 104th Psalms, the Litany and a sct Homily ‘‘but no-Popish 
ceremonies”’ (see Archbishop Grindal’s ‘‘Injunctions of 1571”). 
Years later it deteriorated ‘into a day of) merriment, when 
“Rammalation Day”’ meant the scrambling of nuts and oranges 
at the Boundary Stone by the: minor officials of the CH 
A modern procession on that Day (May. 6th) is the Kou 
Day ceremony of the ancient Grammar School, when es, 
service in the Minster, the ‘‘school’’ walls in procession 
the Mayor and Corporation to the Guildhall. 


the, Myster 


eather 

But the great pageant, day, was in June, when the ee 

was suitable for open air displays—the feast of CORBMS _geries 
or the Blessed Sacrament,—its, main attraction, Dele 

of plays, or scenes illustrating the life of Christ § 


ad telling 
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the story of the Body and Blood of Christ, so, the scenes are 
drawn mainly from the New Testament, with ;Old Testament 
ageants introduced as itypese; The undertaking was. not 
as might, be supposed, in the hands of the priests, indeed ik 
was not until quite late in the sequence of plays that we 
find the clergy taking part in the performance; the various 
ids of artificers—the craft-gilds, —were responsible for the 
performance ; the religious gilds, did, the organization whilst 
the control and superintendence of the play was in the hands 
o{ the municipal authority, 1.e,, the XII. Keepers, or,Gov- 
ernors of the Borough who superyised the whole, and 4onvon 
the Aldermen of the Pageants owed obedience. 


It is important to remember this, for it has been asserted 
frequently that the Corpus Christi’ plays “were ‘‘monkish.”’ 
Such is not the case, the clergy did assist, but it’ was the 
secular clergy, not the monks or the regulars; and from first 
to’ last the Beverley’ plays were in ‘the hands*of the civic 
authorities with the ‘help of the craft-gilds and’ the “secular 
clerks. Everything points to a secular, not’a monkish’ origin, 
something with an intimate- connection’ with ‘the ‘townsfolk. 
The secular Canons, the Vicars-choral of a°collegiate Church, 
the Grammar or Song School-masters, the begging Friarsare 
the authors and the moving spirits ; the’ “regulars”? were: im- 
mured in cloisters, fasting, psalm-singing,) ‘copying “service 
books or compiling histories, ‘not mixing with a “profane and 
vulgar crowd.”’ ESE TaN sq SOS DAD 


Mr. Leach suggests that the Corpus Christi play was intro- 
duced into England from Flanders. .The connection of the 
Eastern Counties and London with the great Flemish and 
North-eastern French towns was very close. The trend is from 
East to West. The, Wakefield and, the Chester. Plays still 
retain traces of an East County. origin ;, Beverley’s great Gild 
was the Merchants’ Gild, which had a very important’ trading 
connection with Flanders, and in the early part of King-John’s 
reign a certain district was named Fleming+gate from the 
number of ‘‘Esterlings’’ and Flemish weavers’ who had settled 
there. It is suggested that these merchants introduced ‘the 
Corpus Christi Play into Beverley, and’ were responsible for 
the earliest Gild of Corpus Christi known’ in this country. 


The facts of the Play are well known, each scene) ina 
“cycle” represented one subject, and each subject was in the 
hands of one trade company. 


“By craftsmen and mean, men, , these pageants are played, 
And. to:commons and countrymen, accustomably before, 
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The plays were not merely primitive religious dr: 

the feasts of the Church, they were the Behiline even born 
town life of the English people when it wags stil resgj of 
some exuberance of spirit and communal pled sure! lived With 
and characters of the East were mingled with th The Scene 
the English craftsmen and townsfolk for whose 5 real life <¢ 
were written. When the word ‘“‘pageant’”’ js re de the 
not only to the play but also to the stage on which » I refer 
was played. These were movable platforms, q hie the SCene 
of two or three stages, on wheels. The lowest ugh Scaffolq 
dressing-room and also served as the ‘‘Lower ‘ii, was a 
mean stage above it was the scene of the play an orld,” the 


or third stage, if one was required, represented the ae “per 
The Church had lost hold of these Plays for sever a ens,” 
during the later 13th and early 14th Centuries. The ae 
larity of the performances had led to overcrowding | pone 
churches and to desecration of the graveyards, There the 
a growing favour of the comic clement and a public likin ‘os 
horse-play and buffoonery, there was the incongruit OF i 
active participation of ministers of religion in the ladic ee 
parts of the drama. Civilization had advanced, and a 
dramatic taste had become more extensively diffused ; the Teale 
were no longer content to have an amusement which afforded 
them so much delight, doled out to them by the ecclesiastics, 
The demand for performances in the vernacular was insistent, 
and the professional lay element, as shown by a complaint in 
1378, had already produced counter-attractions. One other 
thing, too, must have counted: Many visitors came to see the 
performances and the townspeople may have seen here a loss 
of revenue had the clergy ceased to present these Plays, for 
many clerics (e.g., in Piers Plowman) objected to them, 
consequently they took the matter into their own hands. Per- 
sonally, I think this mercenary motive must be given weight, 
This earliest notice of the York Corpus Christi Play 15 ™ 
1378, but in 1377 we find Beverley issuing ‘Orders to the 
Tailors for the expenses of the Pageant and the Corpus Chi 
Play,’’ when we read that the Governors agreed, in the Pe 
hall, that all tailors of Beverley should be presentyy ae 
account of the expenses incurred by the pageant of y net 
of Corpus Christi and by the Rogation festivities, uns 
alty of a fine of 12s. to the use of the pavage. 
Apparently Beverley preceded York, and ; 
just as in times previously York had taken the ™ 


: at 
I suggest Ny 
jracles 


tions) 


ith add : 
S. John of Beverley and allocated them, witha the late! 
their saint—William—so as to make the mirac sail town) 
ly € 


metropolitan saint outshine those of the prov 
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took the Beverley Corpus Christi Plays and built 
em. Contemporary writings show that the York shrine 
Mee ore anc subsidiary to that of Beverley; that the York 
Ps re in the habit of going to Beverley to appeal in 
3 the clemency of the Saint there, when a really great 
phe was imminent ; that the Ascension Day festivals 

-¢ times of yearly pilgrimages and excursions by York peo- 
Mer Beverley ; that the merchants of the City of York used 
ie Ge Beverley for special intercession services before 
i parking on their voyages and, on their return, came again 
ee return thanks for the “‘present help received by them in 
times of danger”’ from the Beverley saint. All this evidence 
shows the constant human connection between the two places 
and the somewhat unscrupulous methods employed by, the York 
clergy to be zealous for the rival merits of their saint to the 
detriment of the Confessor-Saint. What more likely then, 
that they saw the Corpus Christi Plays in Beverley, spread 
the report, and imitated them with emendations! From York, 
Wakefield did the same, and so the east to west passage 


continued. 

In 1390 appears a very valuable Order :—‘‘Also it was 
ordered A.D. 1390 by the whole community that all the crafts- 
men of the town of Beverley, viz., Mercers, and drapers, 
masons, skynners, taillours, goldsmyths, smyths, plummers, 
bollers, tornours, girdelers, cutlers, latoners, brochemakers, 
horners, sponers, sadilers, furburs, websters, walkers, coverlid- 
makers and weavers, cartwrights, coupars, fletchers, bowers, 
baksters, cordwaners, flesshewers, fysshers, barburs, chaund- 
elers, vynters, rapers, hayrers, shipmen, glovers and werkmen 
have their plays and pageants prepared hereafter every day 
in the Feast of Corpus Christi, in manner and form accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of the town of Beverley to play 
in honour of Corpus Christi under penalty of every craft mak- 
ing default 4o shillings.”’ 


erson 
catastro 


This at first sight looks as if the point of the Order was 
that the Town Authorities as a whole in 1390 converted into 
written and positive law, with a definite sanction, that which 
had hitherto been only an unwritten custom of the crafts. 
But it is more probably only as re-enactment of an old law, 
for in 1392, the penalty is ‘‘as of old,’’ and we have already 
Seen that the crafts themselves had at any rate since 1377 
taken an official part in the Corpus Christi Play. 


in a 1391 we get an indication of how. entirely the Play was 
the hands of the town and its craftsmen— 


a 
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“Order of the Play called ‘Paradyse’ by the HH 
Beverley. “YT ers “6g 
*‘On. Friday after the Feast of the Ty i 
William, 4.D..1391, came John. of Erghes te of s 
in the Guildhall, before the twelve Keepers of ine Ha 
Beverley and undertook, for himself and_ his fello 
to play a certain play called ‘‘Paradyse’ every eicha 
Feast of Corpus Christi, when other craftsmen ona On the 
town play, during his life-time, at his own Cost, pa © Same 
every default in the play aforesaid 10s, to the Revie for 
of the town. Also he undertook to re-deliver to the Kautity 
for the time being, at the end of hi all necen ule 
which he had belonging tothe said play, under penne 
ZOOS Wize, ty of 
One karre. (car), Eight hespis (hasps), 
(staples), Two visers (visors), Two wenges angeli (angete) 
wings), One. fir sparr (pine pole), One worme (Gena 
Two pairs of linen boots (socks), Two Pairs of sna 
One sword.’’ $y 


This is the earliest known list of stage properties in England, 
The hasps and the staples were to fasten the gates of Paradise 
when Adam and Eve were driven out by. the angel who wore 
the wings and descended‘ in the cay from Heaven bearing ‘the 
sword in his hand. The masks ‘or visers indicate that the 
methods employed in 1220 were still in use. The deal pole 
would be used for the tree of knowledyc and the wormée is 
Satan. The shivis and hose were for Adam and Eve when 
driven out. They would clothe themscives in 
smocks and stockings in public view in token of their disgrace. 
The Hayrers were makers of Ropes, and we find that 
in the early 16th Century ‘‘The Breaking of the Commandment 
of God’’ was still performed by the Rapers, i.e., ropers, whilst 
in 1452 John Chapeleyn, hairer, was ordered to pay, every 
year to the Alderman and Stewards of the Ropers’ Crait 4d. 
for, their play of ‘‘Paradice.’’ And 
At Hull other stage properties. were in use, and Te 2 
several ¢urious entries in the accounts of the Trinity Hous 
e-g., On Plough Monday, (next after Jan. 6th)— 


s life, 


Eighteen stapils 


their linen 


To Robt; Brown, playing God... ... + on 

Wom NoahVands hishlwife 25// <).. clang. AU) Ess 

To a shipwright for clinking Noah’s ship 7d. 
—one day 


Por 3 skins for Noah’s Coat, making it, 2S 
and a rope to hang the Ark in the Kirk 225 ait 
~ iS, u 
IMQumeNmewa Atos) hI9 2h Das mol 3by 4 


a7 


fol easy SAaLe 
too, were noted— ericyet iol, bon eh 

Bee, Daa the baryll for the yerthequake, 4d. 

Bia for the starch to make the storm, 6d. 

Payd for settynge the world on fyer, 5d., 


ig most realistic!’ The Children of Israel 


X ‘tT = 
Shi vag e8ed the Red Séa in sight of all, and one of the 
; Sonerties of the play of Istiel in’ Egypt is ‘“Halfe a yard of | 
ro x ; 
Rete Sea. 


The next extracts will show that the penalties by which the 


crafts bound themselves to perform, their plays were no mere 
2 


formality— 45% 
“Penalty by the Smiths by reason: of their. Play «not 
played on Corpus Christi Day: 3% 
“Because Thos. Lorymer, John Lorymer’ of the Smitn 
Row. . - and their fellows made default on Corpus Christi 
Day, ‘A-D.) 1392; im their play itis considered by the Keepers 
of the Town that they pay ito the community ‘40s.°as was 
anciently ordered by the whole-community.."~ 3 And 
because they acted obediently. the 4os. were re-delivered 
on the condition that if Thomas and his fellows defaulted 
in their play of the “Ascension of the Lord’ on any Corpus 
Christi Day on which the other craftsmen of the town play, 
they shall incontinently pay to the community 4os.”” 


They also enter into a bond with the Keepers, for 100s. to 
be paid withi elve days of such’ default. Again in“ 1452, 
the Porters a Crelers (who carried goods in’ baskets) are 
warned to have a new pageant ready ad ludendum on Corpus 
Christi Day next or forfeit 4os.,; ‘whilst on ‘16th June, 1452, 
Robt. Thornskew, Alderman of the Carpenters, is solemnly 
warned that he was subject to a. fine, of 6s. 8d. because his 
players did not know their parts on Corpus,Christi Day. In 
1423 Roger Penycoke was fined 8d. because he did not produce 
} his pageant at the North Bar, according to the proclamation 
and order, and John Sutton, cordewaner, fined 1s. because 

he prevented the play of various pageants in the Highgate. 

He would be fined the full qos. if he so offended again. On 

June 18, 1450, five ‘‘fishers’’ were fined 8s. each for not play- 

ing their play, and they are warned by the Governors to have 

eit Pageant ready, ‘‘competently,”? by Palm Sunday next, at 

latest, In 1452, Hy. Cowper, a webster, nesciebat luda 

™ in spite of the proclamation by the common bellman, 

Het hae ligple to a fine of 6s, 8d., but as he only had 3s, 4d. 
vit oe Mned 4d. and told not to offend again. Again In 1450 
“ \ralt of Dyers were not ready to play their pageant. This 


mo 


ee 
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lapse cost them 4os. In 1457 the Alderman of the Si 
was fined for non-production, and in June, x 4 Le chners 
Alderman of Butchers, was summoned to appear At th Ww, the 
hall because the players arrived late for their Pageant Gu 
North Bar, the starting-place of the Cycle” Tien at 
4od. At length, the Governors of the town became so 
that they fined the Gild if the pageant was ex 
How would present-day producers feel, if such wen one; 
peril? Let them consider this : “1520, 2s, received oR their 
Trollop, Alderman of Painters, because his play of the conn 
Kings of Colleyn (Cologne) was badly and disorder] hree 
formed in contempt of the whole commonalty and 
presence of many strangers’? and toad. received of Ree 
Gaynstang, Alderman of Tailors, because his play of ug) Ichd 
Pilate’” was badly performed contrary to t €p 


he ordinance woe 
Patson, Alderman of Drapers, was later as au 


fined 2s. ; 
offence. ao? a like 


An example of the importance of the Dlayineton aa ae 
found in 1411 when the richer commons of Bove life js 
provided with a pageant— Y were 


st 
not wel] cae 


“Order of Corpus Christi Pla 
3 April, 1411. Also, to the prai 
the Body of Christ, and the pea 
and the lesser commons of Beve , moderate dealing With- 
held with Wm. Rolleston and other reverend person of 
the worthier sort, not having liveries, and not t 
in plays like others of the rest of the crafts; that, though 
they had not before done so, they should on Corpus Christi 
Day erect a pageant, support it at their own cost, and cause 
a play to be played, honourably and fit 


ttingly.”’ 
It was suggested to the twelve Keepers th 
supervise the whole, so that the honour 
of the town might be more devoutly a 
that all the Craft Aldermen would si 
awards of the Keepers. So the latt 
order the Craft Castles to be erect 
of 6s. 8d. for default. ‘‘Also that every year for ever they 
should play the pageant of the play of Corpus Christi, which 
they were accustomed to play and which should be assigned 
to them by the sworn Governors of’ the town, when they shall 
receive reasonable notice from the twelve Keepers.” The 
“worthier’? members are allocated a play to be played for a 
and any person, worthy or lesser, who shall refuse tO ae 
or cause to be played, is liable to a fine of 3s. 4d. an 
share of the gos. Craft fine for default. 


y to be played for ever. 
se and honour of God and 


ceful union of the worthier 
rley 


aking part 


at they should 
of God and the honesty 
i honestly exalted, and 
uit themselves to the 
accept the charge and 
yearly under penalty 


—— 
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ice from the Gild ‘Ordinances must suffice to 
ew te the 15th Century maintenance of the play 
show ae, object of all the craft gilds. 
a P 


was Barbers. (Ordinances used of old, now first codified 
1414 


in Latin.) aN A ies Be, 
“To the praise and honour of God, the glorious Virgin 
dS. John the Baptist, it was decreed that there be 
eS hood of the same barbers for the reformation of 
2 prota uiet, that they maintain and find yearly honest | 
cae = ae in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary of | 
Se before the image of S. John the Baptist as here- | 
Ree ae that they play a pageant of the aforesaid *S. John i 
fet ne Christ in the Jordan’ yearly when the Commonalty 
Beesley on April 25 consent that the plays should be | 
played, under penalty registered in the Common Register. | 
| 
} 


‘And that every barber newly setting up shop as a master 
shall pay 2s. and 1 lb. of wax, to the maintenance of play 
and light. 

“Also when taking an apprentice, 2s. 


Alderman when holding office, on conviction 20d. to the 
town and 20d, to the use of pageant and light aforesaid 
- without any pardon.” 


1410. Coopers, Joynors, Turnors and’ Pateners (Clog-makers). 
“Every master, newly occupying mastership, shall pay 
on entrance to the use of the craft and costs of the Corpus 

Christi Play 2s.’’ 

1413. Bowers and Fletchers (Arrow-makers) :—‘‘These crafts 
shall play a certain pageant ‘Abraham and Isaac,’ ’’ and in 
: 1473 because this Craft is greatly increased by the inclusion 
of carvours, string-makers, and staf-makers, boll-sellars and 
Dysch-sellars, lepys and scuttyll-sellars, they are ordered to 


play ‘“‘Fleyng into Egip,’? as well as ‘‘Habraham and 
lisaacn’ 


“Also for using reproof, offence or abusive words to the I 
| 
| 
| 


T4441. 18 Dec. Saddlers and Fustors :—‘‘Ordered that they 
shall play, or cause to be played yearly, on Corpus Christi 
Day ‘The Pageant of the Creation of the World,’ as often 
as ordered by the Governors of the town-plays, and every 
Saddler and Feuster to pay 12s. to the charges.” 

1493. Makers of “‘lade sadyll panels’? to pay 8d. a’ year 
to the maintenance of play and light. 


I aes: 
a It is ordered that the brethren of Bakers shall play the 
Pageant of Maundy”’ as often as ordered, and each servant 


ts 
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ealled Journeyman who takes for his Wages! thi! 
shall pay to the maintenance of castle and site year { 
every Journeyman who takes beyond that sii dey fe 


Sea ctl ‘f r 
xpenses of gn Ui inons 
mmunity and 6/8 lich 


1446. Merchant, Mercers and Drapers 
observance of payment of common 
‘and other charges—6/8 to the eo 
“expenses of light, castle and pag 


: Cants, OF hee o 
levied by distress by the Stewards 6f the pane Rel ales 
to them, by the Common Sergeant, ncaa reise 
In 1455 the ‘‘Payntors, Goldsmyths, Masons oe ‘ORs | 
are to be one brotherhood and yearly Produce «Th, laseargn 
of Colane’’ (Cologne). Tee: King 


On ‘20th February, 1475, certain ““braciertonyainaganaa 
the pageant “Crucifixion of Christ,” accustomed pit Watds)%y 
on Corpus Christi: Day, made an: ordinance Saar : be Playeq 
of the  Governors—‘‘that all Cutlers, 2 

Braziers, Cardmakers, Pewterers and 
of Beverley be one brotherhood and e 


hould Perform 
plomar, : furbiorer 


1 town by “‘hawkyng” 


1485. Those who sell certain things of the Cooks? craft, 
-as_ Pye-bakers, Pasty-bakers, Ilaune-bakers, Chese-cake- 
makers, shall pay yearly 6d., Otemele makers 4d., and Dyner- 
makers 2s. Le Coke Pageant to be ‘‘The Redemption of 
Adam and Eve.’’? In 1494 ‘‘Yt ys ordeyned the Vth daye of 
Marche by ‘the XII. Governors of the touné “and eomonaltia 
of Beverley, that What iourneyman’ that ‘shall woorke within | 
the towne with any maister of the craft df Barkers (Tanners) 
by the space of xiii dayes, be le ether brother or contributor, | 
shall paye yerly, when the playe ys played, viiid. and: yerly 
whan note played vi d.”’ 


In 1436.is an example of the warning issued, under fa 
25 April: ‘“‘Ordered that by the assent and consent of a 
whole community, every Alderman and Steward of ey 
or rank should he prepared to play with their pageants 
Corpus Christi Day 1437 on pain of forfeiture of 4o/-. 


. : ave been. poh 
During the rsth Century the plays seem to have A 
formed every year, as a general rule, but here approx 
} t th RE 
been some lapses, and these did not meet wie n, That on 
of the townsfolk, for in 1457 is an entry: an burgesses 
j n 
Monday, S. Mark’s Day, 35 Hen., VI., the com 


—— 


BI 


von it their Gild Hall assembled, petition the venerable 
of pe of the town to have their plays yearly on Corpus 
Keept. ay as they were accustomed to have, and cause them 
chris miayed under the penalty specified in the ‘Order.’ ”’ 
ee are two Ordinances at least concerning the assignation 
are of the scenes, In) 1449 and again in 1450 they 


of the SHES TC. J i 

Mee athe North Bar, 2 By the Bull-ring (Bulryng) 
e houses of John Skipworth and Robert Cotke 
At the Cross Bridge (corner of Walker- 
lS) arket (now Wednesday market), 6 At 
§ -~cter BOW (or Arch), and 7 At the Beck-end. Precedence 
for the Religious Procession was as follows :—The 
ts, Drapers, Bowchers, Baxters, Wryghts 
Taylors, Tylers, Shomakers, ~Lyttsters, Barkers: 
Walkers, Glovers, Bowers, Coopers and Bletcherss 
Potters, Barbors, Cappers and Hatters, Sadyllers, 
s, Cokys, Crelars, Paynters, Laborers. : 


ele: 
3 Between th 


Wevers; 
Wattermen, 
Ropers, Fyschar 


Another 
played by 


duty of the Governors, further showing the part 
them in connection with the pageants was that of 
“ordering the whole play.’’ In 1420, five Governors, the com- 
d the sergeant assembled at the. North Bar to 
late the pageant and charged 2/60 for ‘‘bread, wine and 
d other things.’’ In 1423 it was evidently a creat func- 
tion, and cost $4 08. 4d. in entertaining the Harl and Countess 
of Northumberland and his family (they were resident then at 
Leconfield Castle, three miles from Beverley),, who came hes 
see the pageants. Ihe “Waits,” or Minstrels, elected annu- 
ally to publish p .clamations, got 20d. “for riding in the 
morning of the /scension of our Lord with the proclamation 
of Corpus Christi, through the whole town.’’? ‘These “‘govern- 
repeated with varying amounts in 1449, 


ing charges’’ are 
1502 and in 1520. One charge gives the definite date—June 12. 


mon clerk an 
regu 
ale an 


eee Minute Books there are at least two very 
ae gutems, Ee (1423, Paid to Master Thomas 
ae Mee reacher (Dominican) for making and compos- 
Mined thr (les banes) before the Corpus Christi Play, 
‘on tb foetes the whole town of Beverley on 4th May 
Ch the ee Z be observed that jit was not the Play itself 
eae babe vison his designation, a University M.A.) 
ny 2 es the preliminary notice of it. Notice, he was 
1) Beer” jee a man of the world, whose business it was 
eetiaately a ais with men, not a recluse, but a secular, 
men ial aie Banns have disappeared, but a late spect 
ster is extant (1600). o a quite 


unhistori It begins by giving 
Stor acc c yo ' 
ical account of the origin ‘of the Play, apologizes for 


anything in it offensive to modern manners, and tell 


8 the « 


which acts they are to perform, with ‘short ian ith 
them, €-$+> i 
“And you, worshipful mercers, tho? costly and "4 
Ye trim up your carriage, as custom e’ey wale 
Yet in stable was born, that mighty King divine 
Poorly in a stable ‘twixt an ox and an agg} 
Then in 1519-20 appears, ‘(7 [- spent by the Gover F 
with Sir William Pyers—poet, at Edmund Metealfe’s cing 
to make an agreement with him for transposing (transposicn 
© E . Dileaee eyhe Vie oe he M ione 
the Corpus Christi Play. This William Pyers was cH \ 


the Household of the Earl of Northumberland, and late « to 
given to Wm. Pyers for his expenses and labour in o 

from Wresill to Beverley for the alteration of, the Play,” ne 
also confirmed the idea that the whole of the Play Was Be 
with by non-monkish people. Pyers would be conversant with 
the details of a great nobleman’s palace, not with a monastery, 


From one sentence in the Ordinance “of the Yong Men 
called iiij Yeomen in Saynt Mary Parish’ under date © r510, 
;t would seem that the glories aftached to the Play had declined 
somewhat for ‘“‘the syght of late hath been lyke to have been 
wastede and layde appart,’’ but the ordinance heralds a revival 
and it has another great merit in that appended to it is the 
list of crafts, with the cast of parts allotted when the festival 
began to revive, with additional splendour in Beverley, about 
this time. 

This list, grievously mutilated, was printed by Poulsaa 
‘Beverlac,”” and later by Toulmin-Smith, from a Lans one 
MS., but in 1g90r Mr. Leach was able to copy the a 
version from the original on the flyleaf of the Great Gil 


Gubernacio Ludi Corporis Christt. 


Tylers - the Fallinge of Lucifer. 
Saddelers - the Makinge of the World. 
Walkers - Makinge of Adam and Eve. - of Gots 
Ropers - the Brekinge of the Comaundments 
Crelers - Gravinge and Spynnyns¢- 
Glovers - Cayn. 
Shermen - Adam and Seth. 
Wattermen - Noe Shipp. 
Bowers and 
Fletshers - Abraham and Isaak. 
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nacio Ludi Corporis Christi (Continued), 


Guber 

Mus aes Salutation of Our Lady. 

a yanamen = Bedleem. 
vyntene’s ; SHE ee Cc lan (Magi) 

y myths = yngson coer 81). 
Golds : . Symeon. 
Fyshers _ Fleynge to Egippe- 
Cowie _ Children of Ysraell. 
some _ Disputacion in the Temple. 
Saas . Sent John Baptyste. 
ae _ the Pynnacle. 
ee Miylners _. Rasynge of Lazar. 
Skynners - Jerusalem. 
Bakers = the Mawndy, 
Litsters - Prainge at the Mownte. 
Tailyours - Slepinge Pilate. 
Marchaunts - Blak Herod. 
Drapers - Demynge Pylate. 
Bocheours - Scorgynge. 
Cutlers 

and Potters - Stedynynge (i.e., the Crucifixion). 
Wevers - the Stanginge. 
Barkers - Takinge of the Crosse (of =off). 
Cooks - Haryinge of hell. 
Wrights - Resurrection. 
Gentylmen - Castle of Emaut. 
Smyths - Ascension. 
Prestes - Coronacion of Our Lady. 
Marchaunts - Domesday. 


ion ee thus 8 Acts in the Beverley ‘Play, at York 
time. sins eee. ans ss Wakeheld in enya 
oe ee ge re elasticity of the Play, the number of 
feck. <p ae 1e aoe of Gilds talking part in it, a 
Ce Bone ae ceewe ea accounted for its popularity. 
BM condition: ee or local talent in devising new acts, 
the Biblical ae pee that they represented some part of 
{ell and the pee or the legends, such as the Harrying of 
Z ation of the Virgin, which had been tacked 

— e popular religion. 
acter of eee he ae was made to adapt the 
e played to the nature of the “‘craft 


On to it in tt 
It will 
Char 
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or mystery” carried on by the players. 
Keelmen, found the Ark or No 
Maunday loaves; the Priests, as at Lincoln, presented the 
Virgin’s Coronation, whilst the Cooks, as elsewhere, accus- 
tomed to taking things out of the fire, performed the Harrying 
of Hell. Very appropriate, too, to the Lawyers is the “Disput- 
ation in the Temple,’’ and to the Buildérs—the Pinnacle. The 
richest Gilds performed the expensive scenes—the Goldsmiths 
with the gorgeous dresses required for the three kings acted the 
Magi—whilst the original and prime Gild, the Merchants, had 
to uphold the Grand Finale in the Domesday or Last Judgment. 


The Watermen, or 
e Shipp; the Bakers, the 


_Poulson says that ‘‘these plays are referred to by entries 
similar to those given, until the reign’ of James I.,”? and Pollard 
gives the last performance as 1604, but they are wrong, for 
search in the existing records succeeding 1520 reveals no 
account of them. In 1545 they are not mentioned. The 
Archbishops of York were Lords of the Town as well as Chiefs 
of the Minster. Both Edw. Lee, Archbishop in 1531, and 
Thomas Holgate, in 1545, were reformers, and probably dis- 
couraged the Plays as superstitious. Their place was taken 
by the players of the King and various lords, to whom frequent 
payments are recorded, e.g., 


1556. 20s. in reward to the Queen’s Players. 

1557. tos. in reward to Lord Skroope’s Players. 
1562. 13s. 4d. to the players of the Duke of Suffolk. 
1572. 30s. to the players of the Earl of Leicester. 


As far as the town itself was concerned, the Plays were 
got up under the superintendence of the master of the Gram- 


mar School. Many account rolls are vunfortunately missing, 
but we find such entries as :— 


1566. ‘en ‘in rewarde to the school master’s 


4 


1567.. Gyven to the Schole maister his’ players 17S: 
1570, Given to Scholemaister players upon the potacion 

day before Fastnes even 10s. 
1574. Given to Mr. Richardson when his’ scholars plaid 
in the Hancehouse 5s. 


; town 

After this date even these payments disappear, and hee 
became dependent. for plays on strolling players, 0 P itl 
ally eschewed plays altogether, 
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Jetes, unfortunately, all the available f acts concern- 
is Se crley Corpus Christi Plays, but thete is one other 
ing the me Play which became almost as popular. This was 
5th Cen Noster’ Play, and from ‘the notices of it which have 

Bate -yed, this seems to have been a: much: more regular 
peen Dee ss fixed number of scenes and passages. ‘This, too, 
drama ue have been under the guidance of, the’ municipal 

Sp for on May 29th, 1469, the, Town Minute Book 
divers crafts of the town, agreed to play the Pater 
in the town on Sunday after the Feast of S. Peter 
(August 1). Copies of the Play, were given out to 
n representatives present and to three others, and 
the places assigned for the performances of the play were’: 

North! Bar's!2, Bulryng’; 3; Rich Couton’s “ostium?! 4, 
a the Main Street; '5, Crosse Brug’; 6, Wedynsday Market), 
7 Mynsterbowe ; and 8, at Bekside. il ISYS34 2 DOs WO 


Oo 


: 4 ; gi} iF nd | ff 
The players to be ‘Pryde; Invy ; Ire 5 Avaryce ;, Slowethi; 
Glotony,;, Luxuria ; Vicious, re nae Ree 
The ‘craftsmen and misteries” assigned 
Play :— st od 1 
To Viciose—Gentilmen, merchands) ‘clerks,' valets. ) 9 79 
To Pride (Superbie)—Shomakers,  goldsmyths,’ glovers, “glas- 
iers, skynners, and fishers. © hes tah ae 
To Lust (luxwric)—Litsters, walkers, wevers, pynners,, card- 
makers, wire draghers. scltay SC 
To Sloth (accidie)—Watermen, husbandmen, laborers,,,sadlers, 
ropers, creicrs, mylners and furbishours. ; , Sane 
To Gluttony (gule)——Baxters, vinters, innkeepers, cooks, tilers. 
To Hatred (invidie)—Bochers, wrights, coupers,: fletchers: and 
patyners. 
To 


to play ‘the ‘said 


) BK 


Avarice (avaricie)—Taileors, masons, . braciers, plummers 
and cutellers. ort 189 

To Anger (ive)—Tanners, barbers, ‘smiths and’painters. 

’ Thirty-nine crafts are mentioned ; each pageant was under, the 
Begin of one Alderman except the first, which had two. 
on ne the occasion did not pass off without a quarrel, for 
oR ae 6, 1467, John Copy, Alderman ‘of Merchants; ‘one 
al € Aldermen of ‘“‘Vice,’’ was ordered to appear before the 
th. ¥& Keepers and lay down. 4os. for. his rebellion offered |'to 

€ players in the pageant. 
Int 


had 441, to show that the above was not an isolated example 


appeared another list “Assigned to the Pater, Noster Play, 
June 23rd, xix, Henry VIL s— 


Performed on 
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Vice—Gentlemen. 

Envy—Merchants. 

Pride—Cordwainers, Cabfnet Mak 
makers and Capmakers, 


Sloth—Smiths, Glovers, Crelers, Shermen, Sailors, Tanners 
and Arrowmakers. 


Gluttony—Coopers, Carpenters, Goldsmiths, Vinters, Husband- 
men, Sausemakers, Chandlers, Fishers and Cementarii. 
Ire—Scriveners, Drapers, Barbers, and Labourers. 
Greed—Tailors, Millers, Painters and Cooks, 
Luxury—Butchers, Braziers, and Weavers. 


These were the true Morality Plays. Wycliff tells us that 
the Pater Noster Play was one ‘‘setting forth the goodness of 
our Lord’s Prayer in which play all manner of vices and sins 
were held up to scorn and the virtues are held up to praise.”’ 
Each of the seven supplications of the Pater Noster contained 
a means of protection against one of the seven deadly sins. 
In the Beverley Pater Noster, there are eight instead of seven. 

Such, then, are the records of the Plays of Beverley. The 
loss of the Plays themselves is a matter of deep regret, for I 
think they would prove that the East Riding Plays were the 
progenitors of the Midland Plays. The town still keeps up 
one of the old playing interests, for the Grammar School boys 
still holds yearly performances at Easter time, in a number 
of which it has been my privilege to assist. The carvings in 
the Minster and in S. Mary’s Church doubtless illustrate the 
dress worn by some of the performers. We earnestly look 
forward to the day when some of the ‘‘Registra’’ will be 
unearthed from their obscurity. 


ers, Walkers, Tilers, Rope- 


As was said at the commencement, the value of the know- 
ledge so far discovered is that they help to prove that these 
Plays have a non-monkish origin; that they were a matter of 


common municipal concern ; and that it was the townspeople, 


not the Church, who were responsible for finance, production 
and support. When the Church did step in, it killed. 


APPENDIX. 

These fragments, unknown uniil. 1889, are, according 10 
Professor Skeat, the oldest existing MS. of English Mysy 
Plays. They are demonstrably older than the York Plays; i 
must belong to the beginning of the 15th Century. Theresa 
three distinct fragments, and each of these contains pola 
of a scene in a Play ; the sidewords, which at first caused © 
siderable difficulty, are merely the catchwords or Cue g 
actor. The MS. was prepared for the use of one actoh 
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The three parts are :— 
1. The 3rd Shepherd in the ‘‘Angels and Shepherds.”’ 

2. The 3rd Mary in the Scene at the Sepulchre. 

3. One of the disciples who went to Emmaus, and his 


part must have been Cleophas. 


The dialect is clearly Northern and as clearly Yorkshire ; 
it is obviously allied to the language of the York Plays, with 
one stanza of which it agrees, although there is a wide general 
difference. Obvious Yorkshire expressions occur, €.g., mun= 
must ; samyn=together ; mynnes me=I remember; in hy= 
in haste; nem=to name; thar=he need ; frely frode=noble 
creature; gaynest=nearest ; bedene=at once; wil of red=at 
a loss what to do ; apert; mased =astonished ; couthe=could ; 
and ‘‘at’’ for ‘‘to’’ with the infinitive. In the coincident stanza, 
York Plays xv., 120—131, this MS. has an older reading and 
corrects the line— 

And it will herbar fourty pese 
to 

That may herbar an hundreth pese, 
which is much better and preserves the alliteration. The whole 
is written seriously and poetically and with skilful alliteration, 
and clearly exhibits an old and valuable text. 

The fragments are here reprinted from the version first made 
by Professor W. Skeat and published in The Academy, Janu- 
ary 11th, 1890. A revision of the fragments, made by Professor 
J. M. Manly, is to be found in his Specimens of the Pre- 
Shakesperean Drama, Vol. I. 


Scene I. (THe ANGELS AND THE SHEPHERDS.) 


2. 


Pastores evant in regione eadem uigilantes & custodientes 
gregem suum. Ht ecce angelus domini astitit tuxta illos & 


timuerunt timore magno (LUKE ii., 8—9). 
Tertius Pastor. (iijs past. in MS.) 
2nd P. We! tib. 
Brdub= ellexone 
and PR. 62322 soa sie mee Demmyeahite 
3rd P. § Brether, what may this be, 
Thus bright to man & best? 
and PP. . °. 232. “95 -Ceeeematband: 
grd P: Whi-say ye so? 
2nd: Pi. 4:9) 4 a eels 


grd P. Suche sight was neuer sene 
Before in oure Jewery 
Sum merveles wil hit mene 
That mun be here In hy. 
S106 ll eer A | eit ints, a sang, 
3rd P. Ye lye bothe, by this light 
And raves as recheles royes; 
Hit was an angel bright 
That made this nobulle noyes. 
aml IP, — 5 ge of prophecy. 
3rd P. Hi said, a barn schuld be 
In the burgh of bedlem born 
And of this, mynnes me 
Oure fadres fond be-forn. 
and P. > + . . Jewus kyng. 
3rd P. Now may we se the same 
Even in oure pase purvayed 
The angel nemed his name 
“Crist saveour,’”’ he saied. 
2nde Ph SS eee rave. 
3rd P. Yone brightnes wil us bring 


Unto that blisful boure ; 
For solace shal we syng 
To seke oure saveour. 


Transeamus usque bethelem. Et wideamus hoc verbum quod 
q 


c 


factum est, quod fecit dominus & ostendit nobis (LUKE ii., 15). 


and P. 


gudeple: 


andes 


Bard: 


5 6 0 o «6 tO lamer 


For nothing thar us drede 
But thank God of alle gode 
This light ever wil us lede 
To fiynde pat frely fode. 


Now wat ye what I mene. 


Sing (anthem)—Saluatorem Christum dominum infantem 
pannis involutum secundum sermonem angelicam. 


A! loke to me, my lord dere, 

Alle if I put me noght in prese 

To such a prince without[en] pere 

Have I no presand that may plese. 
{| But lo, a horn-spone have I here 

That may herbar an hundrith pese ; 
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This gift I gif the wit[h] gode chere 

Suche dayntese wil do no disese. 
q Fare wele now, swete swayn 

God graunt the lifyng lang! 


“ast P. (And go we hame agayn 
‘And mak mirth as we gang). 


Scene I]. THe THREE Maries AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


Hic incipit officium Resurreccionis in die Pasche. 


TerTia Maria (iij Ma in MS.). 
Heu redempcio Israel; ut quid mortem sustinuit. 


PENG ee ws payne 


3rd M. Allas! he that men wend schuld by 
Alle Israel, both knyght & knave, 
Why suffred he so forto dy 
Sithe he may alle sekenes save? 
Heu, cur ligno fixus clavis ; 
fuit doctor tam suavis ? 
Heu, curfut ille natus ; 
z qui perfodit eius latus ? 


Pore. . .. is oght. 


3rd M. Allas! that we suche bale schuld bide 
That sodayn sight so forto see! 
The best techer in world wide 
with nayles is tacched to a tre! 

§ Allas! pat euer so schuld be-tyde 

Or that so bold mon born schuld be 
For to assay oure Saveour side 
And open hit with-oute pite. 


(Voices) Iam iam ecce. Iam properemus 
ad tumulum, ungentes dilecti corpus sanctissimum, 


Et appropiantes sepulero cantent. 


Yorcrs), O deus, quis revolvet nobis lapidem ab  hostio 
monumenti (Mark xvi., 3): 


é Sas u mG . . ‘ Ve him leid, 


tysen’’—wittenes we, 
y nes that we have sen this morn ; 
Oure hope, oure help, oure hele is he 


: ee And hase bene best, sithe we were born. 
: 2 seke him for to se. 


S| If we wil 
ht this lesson be for-lorn, 


_ Lettes nog 


. But gose even un-to Galilee 
There schall ye fynd him yow beforn.’?. 


ee) 


Scene II]. Tue Two DisciPLes Goinc To Emmaus. 


Feria secunda in ebdomada Pasche discipuli insimul cantent. 


Cuorus. Infidelis incursum populi fugiamus Jhesum (Jhesu 2) 


discipuli ; suspenderunt Jhesum patibulo ; nullo par- 
cent cius discipulo. 


Pee eo 8 (AS rad fing) 


5 og RAGE {to Sle, 


Creornas. But if we fle, thai wil us fang, 
And ful felly thai wil us flay ; 
Agayn to Emause wil we gang, 
And fonde to get the gaynest way, | 

{| And make in mynd ever us amang | 

Of oure gode maister as we may, 
How he was put to Paynes strang ; ; 
On that he tristed ccn him be-tray. 


1st DIScIPLE. 


. ° . . . . 


(A red line here. Probably Jesus enters.) 


4t 


Jesus. eT Te Oe ce 6. 1bNklle: Ganeranyrnn, 


Ciro. { By wymmen wordis wele wit may we 
Christ is risen up in gode aray, 
For to our-self the sothe say[d] he, 
Where wé went in this world away, 
That he schuld dye & dolven be, 
And rise fro the dethe the thrid day ; 
And that we myght that sight now se 
He wisse us, Lord, as he wele may. 
Jesus: (2) = 2 9. 255s. eee a eSourmenosnte 


Et quoniam tradiderunt eum summi sacerdotes & principes 
nostri in dampnacionem mortis & crucifixerunt (LUKE xxiv., 20). 


CLEO. Right is that we reherce by raw 
The maters that we may on mene 
How prestis & princes of oure lawe 
Ful tenely toke him, how be-twen, 
And dampned him, with-outen awe, 
For to be dede with dele (dole?) be-dene ; 
Thai crucified him; wele we knaw, 
At Calvary with caris kene. 


Dixerunt eciam se visionem angelorum videsse, qui dicunt eum 
vivere (LUKE xxiv., 23). 


JESUS. os See ee TIS oe 
CLEO. The wymmen gret, for he was gon 


But yet thai told of mervales mo; 

Thai saw angellus stondyng on the ston, 

And sayn how he was farne hom fro. : 
“| Sithen of oures went ful gode wone, 

To se that sight & said right so ; 
Herfore we murne & makis this mon. 
Now wot thou wele of alle oure wo. 


Luxe (7). 0...) en opeses 


Voices. Mane nobiscum, quoniam advesperascit et inclinata 
est iam dies—/ Alleluya ! (LUKE xxiv., 20). 


JESUS. :° , -... 03) 5S wight. 


Ciro. §€ Amend oure mournyng, maister dere, 


And fonde oure freylnes for to felle i 
Herk, broper, help to ho'!d him here, 
Ful nobel talis wil he us telle. 


Luke, + lk Se eelents 


CLEO. 


LUKE. 
CLEO. 4] 


LUKE. 
CLEO. J 


LUKE. 
VOICES. 


LUKE. 
CLEO. 4 


LUKE (?) . 


CLEO. 9 


VOICES. 
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And gode wyne schal us wont now (non 2 
For ther-to schal I take entent, ’) 


. 


he went. 

Went he is, & we ne wot how 

For here is noght left in his sted, (M : 
Allas, where were oure wittis now? SF Stid.) 
With wo now walk we, wil of red, 


(he brak) oure bred, 

Oure bred he brak & blessed hit 

On mold were never so mased men, 

When that we saw him by us sit | 
That we couthe noght consayve him then. 


ay. 
Quid agamus vel dicamus, 
qui doctorem sciencie et 
amisimus ? 


ignorantes quo eam 


us 
patrem : 


Consolacionis 


5 gode state. 
We schal hom telle, with-outen trayn, 
Bothe word & werk, how hit was 
I se hom sitt samyn in a playn, 
Forthe in apert dar J not pas. 


’ 


5 \ezme6 0 (Real line.) 
(Cleo. and Luke join the other Disciples.) 
o | ef) Saeoane & wife. 
We saw him holle, hide & hewe, 
Therefore be still & stint youre strife; 
That hit was Crist ful wele we knewe, 
He cutt oure bred with-outen knyfe. 


Gloria tibi, Domine, qui surrexisti a mortuis, cum 


Patre & Sancto Spiritu in sernpiterna secula. AMEN. 


Scene IV. (INCREDULITY OF THOMAS.) 


[No break in MS.] 


CLEO. (sings in chorus)— 


Frater Thoma, causa tristicte 
nobis tutit, summa leticie. 


[Exp or MS.] | 


—— 
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DIALECT PROGRESS. 


A SHORT REVIEW. 


By W. J. Hatimay, M.A. 


Dean Inge in an address a few weeks ago deplored the fact 
that no attempt was being made to Preserve our English 
dialects. He cited as particular examples the dialects of Devon- 
shire and Yorkshire. It is to be regretted that the activities 
of our own Society are unknown to the Dean—a fault which 
we took pains to remedy at once. The deplorable fact remains, 
however, that this impression is current in quarters that should 
really be better informed, and it is this that has led me to 
attempt a cursory survey of the work that has been done 
during the past year, not only by the Society itself, but by 
those who, not officially connected with us, keep the dialect 
tradition alive by song and story, reflection and reminiscence. 

The hunger for poetry in the hearts of the people, of which 
the late Professor Moorman wrote in his “Songs of the 
Ridings,’’ is to be found on every hand. It is there in the 


factory beside the loom, in the wattled cotes of the dales, 


and in the heart of the hind as he swings his fork to the 
rhythm of unheard melodies. What has been done, what are 
we doing now to satisfy this universal craving, to bring to 
hearts stultified by the prosaic round of common tasks the 
ight that never was on sea and land? Our opportunities are 
unique. Never in our history was there more urgent need 
for the leaven of that primitive simplicity, that openness of 
heart, that frankness of intercourse of which our dialect liter- 
ature is the genuine and permanent expression. Therein lies 
the primary appeal of folk song and story. It is the golden 
link that binds the highest elements of the past—its hopes, 
its aspirations, its struggles and its conquests—to the trials 
and unresolved doubts of the present. It is literature because 
it is life, and without it, the heart, unresponsive to the larger 
cry of Shakespeare and Milton, Shelley and Browning, will 
Stagnate and die. What have we done inthe past, and what 
are our plans for the future? 


The event of the year has undoubtedly been the publication 
Ot the winning entries in our last competition—A Little Book 


ne 
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of Yorkshire Dialect. On all sides it has heen 
best collection of Yorkshire Dialect literat 


i hailed , 
appeared. It is the pick of the gleanings of vray has va 
Nar 


song, and its unique success has been a source ane Arvest ¢ 
to the Dialect Society. To the promoters of th NSPiratig 
to the “Yorkshire Weekly Post” which, with it,  C™Petition, 
osity, gave publicity and powerful support to ae 
and to Mr. Witty, who so ably and enthusiastical| | 
collection, the gratitude of all dialect lovers js tas edited the 
is now in its second edition, and promises to rival] + The boat 
the older Anthology of Yorkshire Dialect Dose Popularity 


Ity 
Sua] On, 


er Tise 


Through the columns of the Yorkshire Press ther 
throughout the year, a constant flow of songs aS has been, 
stories in the Yorkshire Dialect. These in. an etche 
have reached a high standard of attainment, and He Instances 
containing the choicest of the gathering would be antholog 
proof of the vitality of our dialect and its adeqtse aaa 
medium of literary expression. It seems perhaps a 9 as a 
our poets and writers do not more often strive a ae that 
permanent and befitting forms and themes. There is ne te 
entire absence of the dramatic monologue, and cen pest 
the stories are bathed in that rich, romantic glow of oe of 
fell, those eerie and fantastic twilight shadows that play a 
moated grange and haunted copse, which are the ever ae 
vesture of the true folk spirit. Mr. Douglas Charlesworth ie 
added to our dialect literature several captivating poems. His 
ballad, A Fine Hunting Morning, is a spirited song of the 
chase, and closes on a charming note of restfulness and refresh- 
ing after the ardours of a strenuous run. 


Ss and 


) 


Then hooam i’ t’ efter-glow o’ t’ neet 
We tak the gainest gate, 

Wi’ genial smile each lass we greet 
But ne’er a stride we bate: 

An’ when agean the West-land wind 
Wammles wi’ t’ morn we like, 

Three rusty plooghs agean yo’ll find 
E-ligging theer be t’ dyke. 


9 . 5 any 
Space forbids more than a passing reference to the man) 
5 n Turner 


other writers of dialect verse. Miss Yorke, Ald. Ben - a 
and Mr. Jessop, among our own members have willie 
or two pieces with their usual grace of expressiOMy ©. and 
PEO are S) Umpleby, E. Sutcliffe, GD yay aae 
C.W.A. (of Rangoon) have contributed verses © 
and charm. So far as I have seen, the past yea hes 


aan Leet ¥ 
no work of the literary significance of Mr. 


Fletcher's © 
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Blakeborough’s T’ Hunt 0° Yatten Brig, but there is 
idence of unabated zeal for the worthy maintenance of 
ble tradition of Yorkshire Dialect literature. 


In the other domain of linguistic research, four notable 
additions have been made to the scientific study of our dialect. 
Mr. Witty has contributed a stimulating and suggestive study 
of the Beverley Plays, for which he claims precedence in time 
and origin over the other well-known Play-cycles. He also 
endeavours to show that, as far as the Beverley plays are con- 
cerned, ‘‘everything points to a secular, not a monkish origin— 
something with an intimate connection with the townsfolk.”’ 
Dr. Denby has written on “Decay and Death in English 
Vocabulary,’’ and has given us.a very interesting study of 
words which have disappeared from Standard English, tracing 
survivors in poetry, family and place names and, above all, 
in dialect. This lecture, given at the Autumn Meeting of the 
Dialect Society, created unusual interest in the Press, and there 
was much public discussion of the many questions the subject 
raised. Our members are now able to study the subject in 
detail in this copy of the ‘‘Transactions.”” A scientific work 
on the dialect of Calderdale, which we regret to state still 
remains in manuscript, has now been completed by Mr. F. H. 
Marsden, M.A., a member of our Council. A short summary 
of some of his findings was given as a lecture to the Society 
by Mr. Marsden two years ago, and subsequently published 
i, the ‘“Transactions.’? Publication is unfortunately delayed, 
but every effort will be made to issue to the public a work 
of so much value to all students of the Yorkshire Dialect. Mr. 
Cowling, amid the exacting duties, of University work, has 
found time to issue a revised text of “The Felon Sewe of 
Rokeby.’? Sir Walter Scott’s version has been identified and 
corrected, and by admirable research and literary detective 
skill of rare and subtle quality, Mr. Cowling has presented a 
new text and has added to it an illuminating commentary. 


or Mr. 
ample ev 


the no 


_ Let none of our readers mistake the significance of this work. 
Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi. Our dialect writers and 
students are under no illusion as to the commercial value of 
this work. They write under the inspiration of a joyous 
enthusiasm for their native county, its associations and its 
immemorial institutions. They have determined they will not 
willingly let die the sacred tradition of the past—that large 
and glorious heritage which it is our privilege to love and 
ie at Be are handing on the torch to those who shall 
Sot et gee when in the fulness of time the new Burns 
faith ac crown their halting and fugitive endeavours, 

‘ ervour will have won their due reward, 
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Is further justification of the need for such a Society ay 
required? The question is suggested by the Pathetic , Ours 
of so many of our members. Tributes to the worl 
endeavouring to do come in from all sides, and yet 
present moment the Society is suffering 
general depression that is spread like a p; OLE F 
life. Money is urgently needed to <tty on our work, 
ing, correspondence, the Transactions and other incid 
items are a heavy drain on the Society’s 


= funds, but ther 
constant leakage in our Subscriptions that threatens to involy 
the Society in debt. Hitherto, Private munificence and ae 
enthusiasm of a small band of workers have pulled us throy ie 
but in a Society that boasts a nominal membership of Be 
it should not be necessary 


to appeal for over-due Subscriptions 
and more frequent attendance at its various meetings, 


Never was the prompt support of its members more e 
to the existence of the Society than nov 


Vv. Will 
they have done in the past, and give to the officials the mandate 
to discharge the tasks that lie in hand, and to 


Pass On to their 
successors a clean bill of health and a record of something 
attempted, something done? 


ational 


€nta] 
omic a 


SSentiq] 
they tally as 


KNARESBOROUGH: A POEM IN THE YO 
DIALECT (By J. Sutcliffe Smith, Mus.Doc).—Dr. | 
this dainty brochure has written a descriptive poem on Knares- 
borough to the lilt of Auld Lang Syne. History and local 
tradition are treated with the fidelity and verisimilitude of é 
Crabbe and Thomson, and the reader to whom the stories of | 
the witch, of Eugene Aram, and of Guy Fawkes’ association — 
with Scotton are unfamiliar, will surely be induced to revisit 
at the first opportunity this quaint and romantic town. 


SWATCHES 0’ HOMESPUN (The New Blyth Horticul- 
tural Society) is a collection of prose sketches and verses in 
the dialect of Buchan. The dialect has been rigorously con- 
served and the pieces have a flavour of homeliness and humour 
that will appeal to all dialect lovers. 


| 
‘OOM NATLAA 994109 pu 


ono wytr “emsvory, “vor “ITAA NAAN “H (pousts) 


nop puy poumuex7 


rin 15 LF 


yueg ul voure”g 

yoog enbsyo 
ea RY soSvisod 
ay} jo soul 


“6 
ee ae 


suorousuely, JO IS 
suondiosqng OL “of -ydasg 


puey ur soured OL “of ydag 


ud -oz6I 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SURVEY OF ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 


To the Editor of The Transactions. 


atronage of the British Academy and with 
many distinguished scholars a survey of 
English place-names has been initiated under my directions. 
The aim of the survey 1s to make as complete a collection as 
may be of forms and other relevant material for the interpreta- 
tion of our English place-names, and for gathering from them 
that wealth of linguistic, historical and cultural lore which is 
latent in them. The material will in part be of a historical 
character, and consists in the taking out in slip form of early 
place-name forms and their modern identifications from various 
volumes, ¢.g-, the volumes of the Rolls and Record Series of 
Government Publications, volumes of records by local arche- 
ological societies, and volumes of Parish Registers. Early 
maps, tithe-award maps, enclosure-award maps, also need 
to be searched for such forms. Instruction and model slips 
for the guidance of workers in these documents have been 
prepared. 

In addition to this, a prominent feature of the survey will 
be the attempt to gather as full a record as possible of local 
pronunciations of names, which are often of the greatest value 
in their interpretation and of the utmost value in the history 
of dialect. These pronunciations are fast dying out; in many 
cases it may still be too late to save them from perishing 
but it is of the utmost importance that, whether living, archaic 
or obsolete, permanent record should be made of them, 


When a sufficient body of material has been gathered for 
pe whole of England, and full material for any particular 
ie Oe ee convenient area, a volume upon the names of 
ace re iorepanrad, in which all the various scholarly 
ieee aguistic, historical, archaeological, and topograph- 

will play their part, and in which the authors will set 
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themselves to present the results of the enquiry in such 
as to appeal not only to the scholar but to the educated layman 
also. : 


a Way 


In such a survey Yorkshire must play an important part 
She must do work worthy of the great scholars, Dr, Henr i 
Bradley and the late Professor Moorman, who have done A 
much to make the name of Yorkshire honoured in the world 
of place-name study. 


For the collection of local pronunciations Yorkshire js 
peculiarly fortunate in having a Dialect Society whose mem- 
bers must in the nature of things have the question of these 
local pronunciations very much at heart, and it is hoped that 
many of its members will come forward and put at the dj 
of the survey their store of knowledge. 
Gordon, B.Litt., the University, Leeds, has very kindly prom- 
ised to act as organiser for Yorkshire in this matter. Would 
members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society who are willing to 
help, put themselves in touch with him, telling him what they 
are prepared to do? 


Any members of the Society who are anxious to help on 
the documentary side should communicate with Colonel P 
C.B., F.S.A., Browsholme Hall, near Clitheroe, Presid 
the Yorkshire Archeological Society, who is acting as county 
organiser on behalf of the survey. Apart from the volumes of 
national records, Yorkshire has a splendid series of published 
records in the volumes of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
the Thoresby Society, and the Surtees Society, and many 
helpers are needed in order to see that the wealth of material 


contained therein is put at the disposal of the survey in the 
required form. 


: sposa] 
Mr. E. Valentine 


arker, 
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Finally, it may be added that when the time for publication 
comes, full and explicit acknowledgment will be made of all 
individual help received in the collection of material. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALLEN MAWER. 


The University, Liverpool. 
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